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™ “EDITE D BY ENOCH L EWIS. Tasted, both of Stavanger, were added to their 
al little community. 
O PUBLISHED WEBKLY BY SAMUEL RHOADS, | Some time after this, Enoch Jacobeen got ac- 
el : cess to a Danish copy of Robert Barclay’s Apolo- 
‘sh No. 50 North Fourth Street, gy for the true Christian Divinity, as professed 
PHILADELPHIA. by the Socie ty of Friends; a book which, under 
the Divine blessing, has opened the understand- 
In- Price two dollars per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, | - ings of many a oanaledh ana t hod 
te or six copies for ten dollars. aes. —— mviction to their 
ng Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly hearts. By this book, he discovered that there 
_ in advanee, 13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania and 26 | err be a people in England who were influenced 
run ceats per annum in other States. | by the same religious views and feelings as him- 
lia ns self. By a little enquiry, they got to hear of 
ine es ees ee ; ae oe | Some of the Friends belonging to the meeting at 
The SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF | Rochester, To’ one of these, by the help of 
he THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN NORWAY. Dictionary, Enoch Jacobsen wrote a le iter; soon 
Perhaps we cannot better introduce the fol-| after which, they received a visit from ‘than, 
nos lowing pages to the reader, than by noticing a} They could not, then, at all converse intelligibly 
en- few brief memorandums supplied by our dear| with each other; yet, by signs, in Jove and 
- Friend, Elias Tasted, of Stavanger, who was an re ndship, they understo d a little of each others’ 
eve-witness of several of the events which he de- | feelings. 
ear- ceribe s, being himself one of the persons con- The individual to whom they had addressed 
ila red for some years on sailed the prison-ships at | the letter, in company with W illiam Rickman, 
ie ta ( Chatham, The document is entitled— an aged minister, paid them several visits. The y 
nent “An Account of the Awakening in the Truth, | were also visited by Frederick Smith, of Croy- 
wlich took pl ice amongst the Danish and Nor-| don, whnd William Martin, of Le wes, and other 
ew weeian Prisoners of War in England, from the | ministers of the Society. 
nse- Year 1807 . 181 4,” Qn one of these occasions, by permission of 
er . In the latter part of the year 1811, Enoch | the ag on board, they held a meeting for 
ai Jacobsen, a young man from Stay: inger, was, by| worship in a little chamber, where there were 
the Spirit of Truth, awakened to see his danger- | assembled the tes persons from Norway and Den- 
aie ous and forlorn condition, by which visitation he | mark, all prisoners, and of similar religious 
a wis bowed down in deep sorrow over his past| views. Through Divine condescension, this 
a the careless course of life, whilst making profession | proved a heart-tendering, contriting season, 
sland §j of Christianity; and, through the powerful con-| though, none of them understanding English, 
ll of Hf victions of the Holy Spirit, he was le d to see the | they coal gather but little of the religious | com- 
mas emptiness of mere ‘forms, and was constrained to | munications delivered amongst them by the Eng- 
Dsld forsake all the outward professions of religion. | lish Friends. 
o de He was then a prisoner of war on board the Ba- In the year 1813, they had a most acceptable 
hours #@ hama, in Chatham river. He had, however, his | visit from that worthy man and laborious servant 
teen ittention turned toward one of his fellow pri-|of the Lord, Stephen Grellett, of North America, 
war” Boners, named A. Andersen, of Stavanger, who| but a native of France. He was accompanied 
a Was one of the people called Hougeians, or Saints, b 'V W. Ric km in and others 





with whom he had some conversation and inter- 
ourse. He and his companion, with some 
others, were soon after removed to another 
prison- ship, called the F yen ; there being then 
ix hundred men on board her er for asea- 
‘on, they were treated with scorn and derision, on 
xcount of their circumspect conduct, and stead- 
fst walk in the fear of God. Soon after their 
rmoval, Knud (Canute) Halversen and Elias 
























































By permission of 
the officers, a place was pre al for a meeting 
on the quarter-deck, to be held on the first d: ay 

f the week. The officers were present, and as 
cae of the people as the place would accommo- 
date. This proved another refreshing season. 
Three testimonies to the truth, as it is in Jesus, 
were delivered; and the opportunity was con- 


cluded in prayer, thanksgiving, and praise to the 
Lord, for this heart- tendering season. 
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Elias Tasted remarks, “We began to hold 
silent meetings before the Lord, previous to our 
knowing anything of the manner in which 
Friends in England hold their meetings, and were 
almost strangers to their writings. At first, we 
got alittle room to meet in, where only three 
persons could sit at once, until we took our little 
cabin in the ship for our public meeting place, 
which was in the view of all the prisoners, who 
now seemed very kind to us, though previously 
they appeared to hate us. It then seemed as 
though the truth had more power over our out- 
ward than over our inward enemies. 

“Tn the latter part of our captivity, we were 


about thirty persons, Danes and Norwegians, who | 


professed with Friends. We held our me etings 
for worship thrice in the week; but there was 
seldom any instrumental ministry amongst us.” 

In the year 1814, when the time of their re- 
lease came, they were sent home to their own 
country, and were separated and scattered into 
several different localities. 
to Christiansand and to Tronhjem (Drontheim), 
little is now known. Of the little company who 
settled at Christiania, there will be found further 
notice in the ensuing pages. The four who set- 
tled at Stavanger began to bear a faithful testi- 
mony against the world and its spirit. They 
were poor, and despised by many, and were 
obliged to hold their meetings for worship some- 
times at one place, and sometimes at anothe 
none possessing a house of their own. 

Several of the Society of the Hougeians were, 
for a time, very kind to them, and sometimes at- 
tended their meetings for worship, until there 
arose a difference of opinion between Enoch Ja- 
cobsen, of Christiania, and Hans Neilsen Houge. 
Then the latter wrote to his friends at Stavanger, 
advising them to have nothing to do with the 
Quakers; and thus they became quite separated, 
which tended to the preservation of Friends. 

In the attempt to trace the rise and progress 
of Friends in Norway, it has been expedient to 
have large recourse to the correspondence which 
they have maintained with Friends in England, 
in the absence of personal intercourse or oral 
communication. The translations of some letters 
or other documents which they have attempted, 
or their own letters when they have written in 
English, though the sense intended may gener- 
elly be safely “gathered, yet, in most cases, the 
language has required considerable correction, in 
order to adapt it to the English reader. In many 
instances, their own phraseology is so simple and 
full of meaning, that it has been retained. 

The journals of those Friends who have visit- 
ed them, have been freely used; as that of Wil- 
liam Allen, who, in company with Stephen Grel- 
lett, paid them a visit in the year 1818; and 
that of Thomas Shillittoe, 1821. Also, a paper 
has been furnished by Isaac Sharp, who visited 
them, in company with E. Tregelles and 


John Budge, in 1846. Two or three papers 


Of those who went | 





when I leave this state of existence ; 





SeVIew. 


are also inserted by permission of the Meeting 
for Sufferings. 


The first individual who appears to have em- 
braced the principles of Friends, as far as has 
yet been discovered, was Enoch Jacobsen, of 
Stavanger, who was born there about the year 
1790. His father was a carpenter. When he 
yas eleven years of age, he was apprenticed to 
an apothecary, with whom he remained about 
five years, when he felt an inclination to go to 
sea. On the ith of the 10th month, 1808, with- 
out the consent or knowledge of his parents, he 
went on board the Havneren, a privateer, which 
soon put to sea; but they were out but three 
days, when they were captured by a British fri- 
gate, the Ariadne, and taken to Leith harbor, in 
Scotland, where he was imprisoned. In a letter 
to a Friend, dated on board the Fayen prison. 
ship, then at Chatham, he thus describes his 
feelings on the event :— 

‘1 am grieved to write this; but I hope all is 


| past, and that I have witnessed forgiveness, even 


as the Apostle says, ‘ Ye are cleansed.’ When I 


had been about three years in the prison in Scot- 
| land, I was removed hither. 


“This voyage, when I was taken prisoner, was 
the first time | had been at sea, and I had no 
thought yet as to what would become of my soul 
but I wan- 


r,| dered after my bodily senses, and thought that 
surely I was a Christian, and that I was alive— 


but I was dead. 

“T continued so for a time, when the Al- 
mighty was pleased to convince me that it was 
not the way to become a true Christian, so long 
as I followed such a course ; but that a man must 
witness repentance, and become a new creature, 
in order to witness salvation and eternal peace in 
Jesus Christ.” 


He further adds, 


“Dear brethren, I will now 


in short tell you how wonderful and impenetra- 


ble the ways of God are. His goodne ss and his 
mercy are so wonderfully great, that He would 
guide me in the right way. I, who am so young, 
and have sinned so much, He would lead me in 
the right way, and not suffer me to be overcome 
of evil, if 1 would but follow his commands. 
You may see that I am not a learned person. | 
do not know when I have read the Holy Bible, and 
it is but lately that I have obtained a Testament; 
but I now read in it often, and have need to do so.” 

He then expresses the diffieulty he had in un- 
folding his views to them, for want of a better 
knowledge of the language. He adds,— 

“T believe as you are led and guided by the 
Spirit of truth, that you will rejoice with me for 
the great grace that T have lately received of the 
merciful God ; and my wish is, that both you 
and I may remain faithful unto the end, and 
sacrifice ourselves to the Almighty, with all out 
hearts and minds, for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
who came to save perishing sinners, and to show 
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us his glory that was given him by the Father, | religious views afforded her satisfaction in the 
if we will follow him in all things.” retrospect ; and she has been heard to express 
“ ] was glad to observe your zeal, and for that | her thankfulness that she had been enabled to 











em- | answer you gave me, that you did not use any | accept such a profession of the truth; and we 
has } compliments; for, by that understanding and | believe she was strengthened to uphold our tes- 











































































































































































































' 
of IE wisdom that the just God has given me, and | timonies amongst a numerous circle of relatives 
year & gives to all them that will follow his commands, | and acquaintances, of various religious denomi- 
he IE [ thought it must be given you of God, and that | nations, with much consistency. 
dto & it was done to prove what sort of a spirit had In the year 1812, she experienced a sudden 
bout | led me to this work, whether it was the spirit of | and alarming attack of illness, of some continu- 
0 to the world, or the Spirit of truth, which Jesus | ance, which left to an affectionate husband and 
ith. | Christ gives to all them who do His will and con- | relatives but little hope of her recovery. Under 
he & fess His name. And so I beseech the Omnis- | this dispensation, she was favored to witness sup- 
hich & cient God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, | port from Him who is strength in weakness, and 
hree that he will make you sensible that these words | a present help in time of trouble ; and was ena- 
fri. I that I now speak are not of myself, but of God. | bled to put up her petition that the Divine will 
r, in | My wish and desire is to do the will of God, as | might be done in her,—that she might be as 
etter much as he will give strength and instruction clay in the hands of the potter, and made willing 
ison- for, by his good Spirit. I am satisfied nothing | to bear the cross, and be obedient to whatever 
s his is wanting on his part, for he dispenses his gifts the Great Master might require of her. In this 
to all: to some he gives one, to some two, to | state of resignation, she records that she experi- 
all is § others three pounds (or talents), as they are | enced the love of her Heavenly Father to over- 
even faithful. I have a great desire to write you a | shadow her mind, in a particular manner, with 
1en | | few words, and to obtain an answer, my breth- | the assurance that, should she be then taken, her 
Seot- ren; that I may be afresh animated and in- | Saviour would be with her, and lead her through 
structed, and to have my attention more properly the valley of the shadow of death, bidding her 
- was fm fixed in the Spirit, so that the little spark I have | fear no evil, for his rod and his staff would. com- 
id no § may not be extinguished, but more and more | fort her. 
y soul § enlightened. For some time previous to coming forth in the 
wan- “Then, I feel that Satan seems determined to | ministry, she believed that such a sacrifice would 
t that [J prevent me from worshipping God as I should, | be called for at her hands ; and in 1820 she was 
ive— § or getting into the spiritual state. But, dear | strengthened to give up to the requiring, which 
brothers, how ingenious and guileful he is! Shall | was productive of peace to her mind. Her com- 
e Al- @ he, then, subdue God’s children? Surely he | munications amongst us were not at much length; 
it was J} may bite the heel; but as soon as the Spirit of | yet they were delivered in simplicity, and with 
, long § God draws near to me, I can fully resist him. | care not to move, in the exercise of her gift, 
1 must [ And as I am still young in Christ, my desire is | without a renewed feeling of the holy anointing 
ature, J gteat to speak with you, my brothers rs; for I | qualifying for the service. Thus her offerings 





ace in 





know that God has given you great grace, and bore the stamp of right authority, and were edi- 
has counted you worthy to suffer for his name’s fying and acceptable to her friends. 
sake, and that he has given you success. You 





It does not 
appear that she was called to travel in the work 


will, therefore, receive your reward. God has | of the ministry, beyond uniting, under the sane- 


done such a thing in you that you should be in | tion of her Monthly Meeting, with another Friend 


}l now 
netra- 


nd his 











would Him an elected people. Let Him be honored | in a visit to the Meetings in the Quarterly Meet- 
young, jg and praised through all eternity.” ings of Lincolnshire, and of Cambridgeshire and 
me in 





ht be tontiieads Huntingdonshire. She also joined another 






— Friend in a visit to most of the families of this 
mands. : : Monthly Meeting. 
on. | A Minute of Colchester Monthly Meeting, con- 





She was a tender and affectionate parent, so- 
licitous for the best welfare of her offspring, and 





reg Emma Exizanera Woopwarp, of 
Colchester, who died the 27th of Twelfth 


le, and 
ament ; 












_ whe t 2 desirous to train them up in the fear of the Lord. 
a” Month, 1852, in the T9th year of her aye; @| To the poor she was a kind benefactress, commis- 
in un- Minister 32 years. erating their privations and afflictions; and in 
_ better Our dear friend was a native of Colchester, and | times of sickness, whether among the rich or 
descended from parents not in religious profession | | poor, she was ever ready to extend advice and 
by the With us, by whom she was carefully trained up | | assistance ; and not a few of her neighbors and 
me for jm i the practices of the Bet tblished Church. She | | friends can gratefully testify to the benefit re- 
1 of the § Married rather early in life, and, with her hus- | 





ceived from her experienced judgment, and the 
band, attended Friends’ meetings ; and becoming | tender and judicious treatment which rendered 
attached to our mode of worship, and convince 1d | her services on such occasions partic ularly valua- 
of the rectitude of the principles we profess, she | ble. These were marked features in the character 
applied for, and was admitted, in the year 1798, | of our dear friend. 


luto membership with us. This change in her' She was, whilst of ability, a diligent attender 
. ) : 





ith you 
id, and 
all our 
Christ, 
to show 
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of our mectings, sometimes under circumstances | 


of difficulty; but during the latter part of her 
life she was often deprived of this privilege, 
being much confined to the house by infirmities 
consequent upon advanced age. She often re- 
gretted this ; yet it was borne with patient resig- | 
nation. Her last illness was not long; and we 
believe her mind was stayed upon that Rock | 
which is a sure foundation. She often uttered 
short sentences of praise and thanksgiving, many 
times saying that “ her soul magnified the Lord 
for his goodness,” aud that “ her Saviour was all 
in all to her.”” Thus, her friends have the con- 
soling belief that He who had been with her, 
and watched over her all her life long, did not | 
forsake her in the hour of need; and that her 
end was peace. 


PIETY AMONG THE INDIANS. 

Amongst the many instances tending to prove | 
the universal operations of divine grace on the 
human heart, a particular one appeared some | 
years ago among a number of Indians in the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. These people were very 
earnest for the promotion of piety among them- 
selves, which they apprehended to be the effect | 
of an inward work, wherel vy the heart became | 
changed from bad to good. When they were 
solicited to join other Indians in the war against | 
the English, they absolutely refused, whatever 
might be the consequence to themselves, even if 
the fighting Indians should make s/aves, or, as 
they expressed it, negroes of them, rendering | 
this reason for it, that when God made men, he 
did not intend they should hurt or kill one an-} 
other. Upon being farther conversed with re- 
specting their religious prospect, he who had 
been the principal instrument in raising them to 


a sense of good, gave, in substance, the following 


account :—That being, by a particular provi- 


dence, brought under 


he | 


difficulty and sorrow, 


was led into a deep consideration of the state of | 
when, seeing the folly and | 


things in the world; 
wickedness which prevailed amongst men, his 
sorrows increased. Nevertheless, being impressed | 
with the belief that there was a great power who | 
had created all things, his mind was turned from 


, world, 
some great change; the hardness and badness hy 


| had now become soft and good ; 


| themselves. 


| avoided. 
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pressed it, raised above himself and above the 
and felt that his heart had undergone 


had so long groaned under, were taken away ; it 
he found so much 
love to prevail in it to all men, that he thought 
he could bear with their revilings and abuses 
without resentment ; appearing sensible, that : 

the hearts of all men were bad and hard till God 
made them good, the ill usage he received from 


| them proceeded from the same evil seed under 
| which he himself had so long groaned. 


This 
sense of the corruption of human nature, accon- 
panied with a constant application to his Maker 
to take away the badness and hardness of his 
heart, and make it soft and good, was what h 
called religion ; and what, upon feeling the power 
of God to his comfort, he was concerned to ex- 
hort his brethren to seek the experience of in 
And further said, that under this 
dispensation he was made sensible the spirit of 
religion was a spirit of love, which led those who 
obeyed it into love to all men; but that men not 
keeping to this spirit of love, an opposite spirit 


| got entrance into their hearts; that it was from 
| hence all those disorders arose which so much 


prevailed amongst men. He was also sensible 
there was still an evil spirit laboring to get the 
mastery in his heart, in opposition to the gospel 
spirit; but that those who had been visited by a 


| power from God, and were obedient to the degree 
| of light and love he was pleased to favor the 


with, would be more and more strengthened and 
established therein. He had also a prospect of 
the necessity of that baptism of spirit and fire, 
which the scriptures, and the experience of the 
faithful in all ages, testify every true disciple of 
Christ must undergo; whereby, through mortifi- 
cation and death to self, the root of sin is de- 

stroye -d. This he described by the prospect he 
had of something like as an outward fire would 
be to the natural body, which he must pass 
through in order to attain to that purity of heart 
he desired. He further observed, that whilst he 


s| was anxiously beholding this fire, he saw a very 


small path close to it, by walking in which he 
might go round the fire, and the painful trial be 
This he understood to represent the 





beholding this lower world, to look towards him 
who had created it, and strong desires were be- | 
gotten in his heart for a further knowledge of his | 
Creator. He was then made sensible that evil not | 
only prevailed in the world,.but that he Masalt 
partook much of its baneful influence, and he 

last found his own heart was bad and hard. U a 
this, great dejection and trouble seized his mind, 
with a an inquiry, what would become of his soul? | 
In this situation he cried unto that powerful Be- 
ing who, he was sensible, had made the heart of 
TAN } a after a long time of sorrow and perse- | 
verance in seeking for help, God was pleased to 
reveal himself to his mind, and to at his good- 
ness in his heart. He found he was, as he ex- 


way by which those who were esteemed wise had 
found means to avoid that probation they ought 
to have passed through, and yet retained a name 
amongst men, as though they had been purified 
by it. 

Thus this Indian, untaught by books, and 
unlearned in what is called divinity, through the 


| inshining of the light of Christ on his under- 


standing, explains the mystery of godliness in 
a plain and sensible manner, showing that true 
religion remains to be the power of God to sal- 
vation, changing and purifying the heart, end 
bringing it into true contrition and a submissive 
resignation to the will of God. This has ever 
been found to be the effect of its operation ou 
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all those who, by devoting Ciamnintindl to God, 
become the true followers and disciples of Jesus 
Christ. —Benezet’s Path to Christian Perfection. 






































Sarah G. Harvey, of Leeds, 
died 12th of Eighth month, 1852, aged five 
y ars. 

A short account of this dear little boy may | 
perhaps prove instructive ; especially by showing | 
how a Saviour’s love « 
child in the hour of sickness and death. 

Though a child who had had much to contend 
with, from the natural impulsiveness and vivacity 

































































months or two years of his short life, shown much 
thoughtfulness; and latterly there had been an 
evident and often successful striving to overcome 
his faults. 

Many little incidents and sayings are remem- 
hered, that were simply regarded at the time as 
hopeful indications of future character, but which, 
a connection with subsequent events, are now 
thankfully regarded, as evidencing that a good 
work was then begun in his infant heart. 

He delighted in listening to Bible stories and 
hymns, which latter he committed to memory 
with great facility, and took pleasure in repeating. 
\needotes illustrating the efficacy of prayer, were 
peculiarly interesting to him. Once, when about 





























































































































the Holy Spirit to come into my heart ; but mam- 
wa, we must watch as well as pray. 

Several times, during the latter months of his 
ule, after repeating his little hymns, which he | 
































” adding, 





sked “if he might pray in his heart, 
“I do so like to pray. 
He left home on the morning of the 30th of 


























others, to pay a visit to his grandmother in the 
juntry. 























with keen delight; but, on the afternoon of the 
sume day, he was t taken suddenly ill, with inflam- 
uation of the bowels. 
During one of the agonizing paroxysms which 
warked ‘the commencement of the dise: ase, he 
sked his mamma to pray for him. After the first 
lay or two, the violence of the symptoms some- 





















































went. At a very early period, however, of his 


illness, his afflicted relatives were comforted, by 
iserving that he was kept in a remarkably sweet 
ad ple cid state of mind. 
hich continued thirteen d: Lys, he seemed exe mpt | 
fom fluctuations of mental fee ling ; and the fre- 
went sharp attacks of bodily pain scarcely dis- 
‘urbed, even fora moment, the de ep peace he 
8 pe rmitted to enjoy. 


“On one occasion he said, quite spontaneously, 















Notice of Josepu Harvey, son of Thomas and | 
England, who | 


“an support even a little | 


of his disposition, he had, during the last eighteen 


ve years old, he said, “I have been praying for | 


often did, with evident devotional feeling, he | 


Seventh month, along with his parents and little | 


He arrived apparently in full health | 
wd in high spirits, having anticipated this visit | 


vhat abate d, but still resisted all medical treat- | 


Throughout his illness, | 


’ 
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“ Papa, nothing could make me feel happier than 
I do now;” and, when asked “ what is it, dear, 
that makes thee so happy?” he replied, “thinking 
of Jesus.’’ More than once he said to those near 
him, “TI am as happy on this bed of sickness as 
if I was in health.” It was a privilege to wait 
on so sweet and patient a little sufferer, and he 
| often spoke gratefully of the kindness and atten- 
tion shown him. On his mother saying that she 
would gladly do more for him, if she could make 
| him better, ‘he re plied, “‘ But thou knows, m: . 
j}ma, God could make me better in one day, if 

he liked.” 

He one evening sent a message of “love and 
kisses” to the older of his two little brothers, and 
wished him to be a good boy. He told his 
| mother, in answer to a question, that he was sor 
| he and Willy had ever quarre lled, adding, “I 

hope I shall never do so again; I hope I shall be 

forgiven.” 

At another time he said, “I hope I am one of 

| Jesus’ little lambs ; I should like to be good.” 
| In the progress of the complaint, his mind 
| became less bright and clear; but there were 
| frequent gleams of intelligence, and the mention 
| of heavenly things would often elicit a sweet 
| response, or a beaming smile. 
| He lingered till the evening of the 12th of 
Kighth month, when his happy spirit was gently 
released from its earthly suffering tenement, and 
| fled, it is humbly believed, to the bosom of that 
| Saviour who said “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Though entirely indepe ondent of each other, it 
is inte resting to notice an instructive similarity 
between the account of this dear child, and that 
| at page 44,* the concluding remarks of which 
| are equally applicable to this. Both bring into 
| view some of the truest sources of consolation 
under such bereavements, and both hold out 
much encouragement to the pious parent very 
| early to give, and to the young child willingly to 


| receive that religious instruction, which, through 
the Divine blessing, is so often made instru- 
mental, either in preparing for an early admission 
to the joys of heaven, or in laying a good founda- 
tion for the Christian character, and for that 
humble walk with God, in the faithful discharge 
of the various duties of life, which is among the 
| surest evidences of a real interest in “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.”—Ann. Monitor. 








DOES THE DEW FALL? 
It was long believed that dew, like the rain, 
| descended from the sky. And doubtless this be- 
lief was natural enough ; for it was observed that 
the dew was formed in the greatest abundance 
when the -y was bright and cloudless; and was 





iii — 
| * The case hove sehewed to may be found at page 
Review. 
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never formed at all unless the night was tolerably 
clear. Thus it became evident that there was 
some connection between the state of the sky | 
and the quantity of the dew; though the nature | 
of this connection was not understood. - We can 
not wonder, then, that men should believe that | 
the dew fell from the sky when no clouds were 
in the way to prevent it; and that they could 
conceive of no other way to account for the dew | 
if they did not admit that it had come down from 
above. Yet this belief continued to prevail after | 
the formation of dew had been truly explained ; | 
and, even at the present day, there are, perhaps, 
few people who have quite got rid of the old 
opinion. For this reason we will explain, as 
clearly as we can, where it is that the dew comes | 
from. 

The first experiments that were made in order 
to find out where the dew comes from, seemed 
quite to overthrow the ancient belief; but they 
led people into another mistake, for they appeared 
to prove that it ascended from the earth. It | 
was found that, when plates of metal were placed | 
out in the open air, and raised at some distance 
from the ground, their under-surfaces were alone 
covered with dew. In addition to this, it had 
been noticed that the leaves of the trees had often 
plenty on the under side, and little or none on 
the upper. So, too, when a number of plates of 
glass were exposed, placed at different heights 
above the ground, it was found that the under 
side of the bottom plate was covered with dew 


soon after the evening had set in, then the top 





of the same, afterward the under side of the 


second, and so on to the uppermost. From these 
experiments, it was thought the gentle dew arose 
out of the earth, like the vapor which the sun’s 
warmth causes to rise from the moist ground in 
the day time; but, though these observations 
were all correctly made, it was afterward proved 
that the opinion founded upon them was erro- 
neous. 

Before we can explain the origin of dew, you 
must understand that the air which surrounds us 
contains at all times a considerable quantity of 
moisture. Without this, it would be totally unfit 
for us to breathe ; and, in hot weather, would be- 
come so burning and pestilential, that animal life 
could not exist. This moisture is dissolved in 
the air, just as salt is in the water of the sea; 
and is contained in it every where, but in larger 
quantity near the surface of the earth than higher 
up; because near the earth the air is denser, and 
is, on this account, able to contain a greater quan- 
tity of moisture.* 


* The author has in this instance adopted a theory 
which is supposed to have been suggested by Halley, 
but which later philosophers have proved erroneous. 
The quantity of water which can be sustained in the 
vaporous state, in a given space, depends on its tem- 
perature, and not on the density of the atmospheric 
air. Water evaporates even more rapidly under the 
exhausted receiver of an air pump, than in the open 
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Now, if you want a proof that the air contains 
moisture, you may have it very easily. Take a 
decanter of very cold water from a well or spring, 
and let it be stoppered down; when you have 
made sure that it is perfectly dry on the outside, 
carry it into a warm room, and, after it has stood 
upon the table a short time, you will see moistur 
gathering about the outside of the neck. This 
will go on increasingly, till the water within be- 


| comes as warm as the air in the room, and then 


the moisture will gradually disappear. This is 
nothing else than dew, artificially produced, and 


| is oceasioned by a moisture suspended in the room 


being deposited upon the cold glass. 

Now, it is found that the warmer the air is, 
the more moisture it is able to take up; so that, 
on a warm summer’s day, when the air becomes 


greatly heated, and when the sun causes a large 


quantity of moisture to rise out of the earth, ther 
is always much more contained in the air than 
there could be on a cold day. So, too, the air in 
a warm room occupied by people always abound: 
in moisture ; and hence it very soon shows itsel! 
upon the cool surface of the decanter. When 
any circumstance causes the air to be cooled down 
so much that it is no longer able to contain all 
the moisture that was before suspended in it, that 
moisture must fall in the shape of water, just as 
the vaporous clouds become converted into rain 
when they meet with a cold current of air. It 
rests upon any cool surface that may be near. 
You may easily have a very good illustration 
of the settling down, or the precipitation, as it is 
valled, of a dissolved substance, when the fluid 
in which it is dissolved becomes less able to sup- 
port it. Take, for instance, some common aluw, 
and dissolve in a small quantity of hot water 2s 
much as it will contain; now, as the water cools 
it is not able to hold so much of the salt in solu- 
tion ; so part of it again becomes solid, and sinks 
to the bottom in the form of crystals. Indeed, 
those who are familiar with experiments in chem- 
istry, will know that very often, when solutions 
of a salt are cooled, the whole becomes suddenly 
converted into a mass of beautiful crystals. It i 
by a process similar to this that the moisture in 
the air becomes changed into dew on the cold 
ground, or on the grass, or the windows. 
. We know that the warm rays of the bright 
sun make the ground hot in the day-time ; so hot, 
indeed, that we can scarcely bear to put our 





air. Aqueous vapor, like every other gas which 
mixed with the atmosphere, is compressed by th 
weight of the superincumbent strata, and hence like 
the air itself must be more dense near the surface 0! 
the earth than in elevated situations. 

In this article where the author speaks of the mois- 
ture dissolved in the air, we are to understand th 
water in the state of vapor, which is mingled w ith tl 
air, not sustained by it. When agivenspace, whatever 
may be the density of the atmospheric air, contains as 
much moisture as it can sustain in the state of vapo 
at the existing temperature, the air is said to be sath 
rated with vapor ; though, more strictly speaking, 


° . . . ! 
should say, the space not the air it contains ts saturates. 
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hands upon it in the days of summer. Thus we 
may be sure that the sun in the day-time warms 
the earth very much more than it does the air, 
so that the moisture can never become dew upon 
the ground while the sun is still up in the sky. 
But no sooner has the sun gone down than the 
ground begins to cool; it sends forth heat into | 
the air aloft, and rapidly cools down, till it be- | 
comes much colder than the air itself. This is | 


called radiation ; and the earth is said to radiate | the effect of preventing the escape of heat into 


its heat into the sky. 

Now, we know, by the fact of snow lying all the 
year ar upon the tops of high mountains, that | 
the air in elevated situations, is always much 
colder ‘en it is near the earth. But the heat 
that is radiated from the earth warms first the 
lowest portion of the air, and this, thereby be- 
coming lighter, rises, and then the cold air from 
above rushes down, and cools still more the earth 
and lower air. After the ground and the things 
upon it have become cooler than the air, and the 
lower air itself has become cooled down by the 
cold currents which descend from the upper re- 
gions, the dew begins to form, and is deposited 
upon the cold grass, and leaves, and ground. 

Now, after the earth has become colder than 
the atmosphere above it, it naturally tends to 
cool the air that is close to it; and the cold cur- 
rents rushing down also assist in cooling the air 
near the earth. Thus it is that the moisture is 


always formed into dew first near the ground ; 


and then the air gradually becomes cool higher 
and higher up, and more and more moisture con- 
tinues to settle. This explains how it was that 
the plates of glass we spoke of before first had 
dew settle upon those nearest the ground, and 
then the dew appeared gradually to rise and cover 
the higher plates ; and it also explains another 
phenomenon, viz., the rising of the mist after the 
setting of the sun, which seems to form along 
the ground in the meadows, and has the appear- 
ance of rising out of the greund as it gradually 
forms higher up in the air, but which is no other 
than the moisture of the air becoming visible, 
and beginning to settle, as it cooled. 

We see, then, that the dew neither falls from 
the sky nor rises out of the ground. It descends 
not from the broad expanse ‘of heaven, nor is it 
the offspring of the rising morn, though such 
has been the language of the poets. Thus Tasso 
sings : 


* Aurora, smiling from her tranquil sphere, 
O’er vale and mountain sheds forth dew and light.” 


Such is the charming imagery of the poet : but 
the plain truth is this, that the dew is derived 
from the moisture accumulated in the air during 
the d: ry, and which the coolness of night causes 
to collect into those extre mely minute and beau- 
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and how it comes to pass that there is sure to be 
most dew when the night is clear. The reason 
is, that clouds prevent the cooling down of the 
air. The clouds themselves radiate the heat 
which they receive from the earth back again to 


| it ; and thus the heat is confined within the space 


| amount of dew. 


| 


between them and the ground, so that the air can 
not be sufficiently cooled down for dew to appear. 
But a few clouds, or even a single one, will have 


the open sky above, and thus of lessening the 
Even the thinnest cambric 
handkerchief, spread near the ground, is sufficient 


| to prevent the formation of dew on the ground 


| beneath it ; 
| how it is that the gardener is able to protect his 
| tender plants from the cold of night, by covering 
| them with a thin, light matting. 





| posited upon it. 


by which we may at once understand 


It is only when the night is calm— 


« When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene.”’ 


that the dew appears in the greatest abundance. 
It is then that the heat which is radiated from 
the earth can be readily dispersed into the im- 
measured depths of s space ; and if the air is at the 
same time loaded with moisture, then every thing 
is covered with the glittering dew, which con- 
tributes to make the fields appear so fresh and 
green in the early morning. 

It is observable that the dew does not lie 
equally on all kinds of substances. If, forinstance, 
we notice how it lies upon a gate, we always see 
much less upon the iron-work—such as the screws 
and hinges—than upon the wood-work. There 
will also be much more on glass than on any 
metal for it is found that bad conductors of heat 
have always more dew on them than good con- 
ductors. The reason of this is, that the heat 
radiating from them cools the surface of bad con- 
ductors more rapidly than good ones, and of 
course the colder the body, the more dew is de- 
By using very delicate (that is, 
very fine) instruments, the grass is found to be 
colder at night than the garden mould, and the 
garden mould cooler than the firm gravel path. 


| So, too, the surface of snow is always very cold; 


and that of wool or swan’s down, laid on thesnow, 
is still colder. These soft, loose substances are 
therefore very good for experimenting on the 
quantity of dew falling; and they can easily be 
wei ighed before and after the experime nt.—Har- 


per’s Magazine. 


REVOLUTION IN CHINA, AND GUTZLAFPF. 


Among the incidents worth recalling to mind 
'that have preceded the present revolution in 


tiful drops which cling to whatever is exposed | China, in connection with its Christian element, 


to them. 


But we may wonder why it is that we do not | | Ps rtant. 


is im- 
Seven years since, in Europe, I heard 


the influence of Gutzlaff, the missionary, 


always find dew upon the grass after a warm day; ' read a letter from this distinguished missionary, 





in which he mentioned that, at that moment, 
there were twelve editions of the New Testament 
in Chinese being printed by Chinese printers in 
different cities of the Empire, as a speculation, 
and to answer a certain demand which existed 
for information about Christianity. 

In the same letter, Gutzlaff affirmed, that he 
was a member of a society of Chinese, consisting 
of scores of persons, who were devoted to the 
spread of Christianity in the Empire; and this 
was xt a time when the number of proselytes, in 
connection with the Protestant missions, was 
very small, and when the members of those mis- 
sions, it must be confessed, did not fully sympa- 
thize with the methods of operation adopted by 
Gutzlaff, who at this time was British interpre- 
ter. The members of this Society were in the 
habit of travelling from city to city, supporting 
themselves jointly by their own labors, and by 
contributions to a common fund.—Jour. of Com- 
merce. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1853. 

In the 8th and 11th numbers of our Fifth volume 

a brief notice appeared, of a visit paid by some 
American and English Friends, to the few inhabit- 
ants of Norway, who bear our name, and who have 
adopted our principles. By the kindness of one 
of those friends, the editor of the Review has been 
recently put into possession of a pamphlet con- 
taining an account, though not as full and com- 
plete as he could have wislfed, of the rise of this 
little community. As it is believed that the infor- 
mation which this pamphlet contains, limited as 
it is, will be new and interesting to many of our 
readers, a portion of it is given in the present 
number; and it is intended to insert in subsequent 


numbers, the principal part, if not the whole, of 


the matter included in the pamphlet. 


InpIANA YEARLY Meetinc.—The information 
which had been received at this office, prior to 
the preparation of this number for the press, rela- 
tive to the proceedings of that large assembly, is 
very brief and imperfect; yet we submit to our 
readers an outline of those proceedings, as de- 
duced from the letters received. As it is directed 
that the minutes of the meeting shall be printed, 
care will be taken, when that document comes to 
hand, to select for insertion in the Review, such 
portions as may appear likely to interest our 
readers. 

The meeting convened as usual on Fifth day, 
the 29th ult., the 
nearly correspondent with what appeared in pre- 
The house, though large, is said to 


number in attendance being 


vious years. 
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have been filled to overflowing. A number of 
Ministers from other Yearly Meetings were pre- 
sent. Epistles from all the other Yearly Meetin 


gs, 
except North Carolina, were received and read; 
to which replies were directed to be prepared by 
a committee selected for the purpose. A minute, 
on the subject of slavery, being attached to the 
epistle from New England, the meeting directed 
that it should be printed and subjoined to the 
printed minutes. It was also concluded to print 
8000 copies of the London general epistle for cir- 
culation among their members. 

Renewed exertions to sustain and improve the 
condition ofthe Boarding school, were made; in 
which some young Friends marifested a very 
commendable zeal. There appears reason to be- 
lieve that that institution is in the way of being 
put into a more prosperous condition than it had 
ever previously obtained. But we defer, until the 
printed minutes come to hand, the attempt to fur- 
nish the particulars. 

The number of children of suitable age to at- 
Number 


of Friends’ schools 112; and the number of other 


tend school, reported this year, is 8847. 


schools, taught by Friends, 132. 

An interesting report was received from the 
committee charged with the Indian concern, and 
$1200 were directed to be raised for the promo- 
tion of that object. It is stated that two Shawnese, 
aman and a woman, were in attendance at the 
Yearly Meeting. 

A new Quarterly Meeting, in Iowa, for which 
application was made last year, to be called Plea- 
sant Plain Quarter, has been granted, and a com- 
mittee appointed to attend the opening. 

The Meeting concluded on Third day, the 14th 
inst. 


Marriep,—On the 8th of last month, at Friends 
Meeting House, Lincoln, Addison County, Ver- 
mont, WiiL1amM, son of Charles Taber, ot Farn- 
ham, Canada East, to Axau M., daughter of John 
Huntington, of the former place. 


At Friends’ Meeting, at Pleasant Plain, 
on the 14th day of 9th month, Enos C. Hopson, to 
Mary A., daughter. of William Moorman, both 
members of that Meeting. 


——— The same day and place, Isaac W11- 
son, of Richland Monthly Meeting, to Saran A., 
daughter of John Andrews, of Pleasant Plain 
Monthly Meeting. 


Drep,—Of inflammation of the lungs, on 2d of Ist 
mo., Ex1san BrowngLu, Superintendent of Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting Boarding School, in th 47th 
year of his age. He was a minister beloved by 
all who knew him, and an ardent and devoted 
friend of the African race. [This notice, it ap- 
pears, was delayed by mistake.] 


—— At her residence, near Fairfield, Hendricks 
County, Indiana, on the 17th of last month, after 
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a severe illness of six weeks, which she bore with 
Satty Mituovs, widow of Robert Mil- 

in the 85th year of her age, a member of 
Fairfield Monthly Meeting. 


patienc e, 


— Of pulmonary consumption, on the 12th of 
4th — last, Martua §., 
liams, in the 36th year of her age, an esteemed 

rember of Flushing Monthly Meeting, Belmont 


county, Ohio. 


— At his residence, in Greensboro’, Henry 
county, Indiana, on the morning of the 23d of last 
month, ABNER PICKEKING, 
of Duck Creek Monthly 
year of his age. f 

his dear friend was called suddenly away, 

g attended his Monthly Meeting on fifth day 

d,.and participated in the business of Soci- 

as usual, and returned home apparently in 

ealth; but near the midnight hour, he 

wake ned by the “stern messenger,” and early 

ie following morn his spirit was released from 

is earthly tabernacle. 

he declaration 
n death 


‘That in the midst of life we are 


— On the 3d inst,, at the residence of his 


father, John Fietcher, in this city, 
FLetcuer, in the 24th year of his age 
{ Philadelphia Mon thly Meeting. 


+, a member 


— On the 22d of the 5th month last, near Har- 
veysburg, Ohio, Josepn, John and Mahala 
Harvey, in the 71! i. year of his age. 

Itis believed that a more extended notice of 
his dear little boy might be useful to some juven- 
ile readers of the Review. 

His sweetness oi disposition, and the ease and 

edom with which he conversed, had endeared 

im to many who knew him. He was remarka- 
ble for his strict adherence to truth, and care to 
avoid the use of bad words 
proved boys older than | 
language, | 


son ol 


imself for using prol ane 
ge, telling them it was ‘wicked to swear,’ 
and on diilerent occasions, asserted his belief that 


such as swore and told lies could not expect their | 


‘Heavenly F ather’ to love them nor to go to hea- 
ven when tl hey die. And, from the brightness of 


ius countenance, as he asked questions, and heard | 


answers respecting hea venly things, we believe 
his mind, to the extent of its capacity, not only 
while in health, but during his short illness—was 


uan of riper years. 
{We do not insert notices of the death of child- 
ren, unless they are, as in this case, attended with 


wiusual manifestations of early piety.] 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Teacher is wanted in the Boys’ Classical De- 
partment. Application may be made to either of 
the undersigned. William Evans, Samuel Hilles, 
Pennock Passmore, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bet- | 
te, Jr. 

Phila. 9th mo. 19th, 1853. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 10th 
month 12th. 
addressed to Charles Yarnall, 
voard of Managers, No. 39 High Street, Philadel- 
phia. St. 


| making purchases and 


wile of Daniel Wil- | 
| ington, 


an esteemed member | 


Meeting, in the 49th | 


was 


hus plainly verifying | 


sometimes he re- | 
lera, and the employment of a word designating 


Applications for admission may be | 
Secretary of the | 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, 
rendering general assis- 
| tance, at Friends’ Asylum. 
H. Worth- 
Superintendent, at the Institution 
Frankford. 


Application may be made to Dr. J. 
near 


For Friends’ Review 
FLAX IN AMERICA, 


With some observations on the history of tts cul~ 
and 


ture and manufacture in other countries, 


their prospects in our own 


[Continued from page 60.] 


The Flax Plant (Linum usitatissimum) was 
undoubtedly indigenous to Egypt, where it has 
been grown and prepared for manufacturing pur- 
poses from re motest antiquity. 

The modern traveller, in passing along the 
rich plains of the Delta of the Nile, witnesses 


DANIEL = same broad fields covered with its graceful, 


ll shaped, little blue flower, over which it has 
Saeeonnia for more than four thousand years. 

The “wisdom of Egypt,” so frequently alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures, seems early to have 
discovered the valuable properties of this plant, 
and the proper methods of preparing and manu- 
facturing the fibre. Perhaps the earliest written 
record on the subject is found in Genesis; where 
Pharaoh, in receiving Joseph with royal honors, 
is said to have “arrayed him in vestures of fine 
linen, and put a gold chain about his neck.” 
This was about 1700 years before the Christian 


the quality of the linen, indicates a cons siderab le 
progress in the arts of preparation and manufac- 
ture at that time. 

During the plagues with which Egypt was 
visited nearly two hundred years afterwards, it is 
related that “there was a grievous hail which 
smote every herb of the field; and the flax and 


| the barley were smitten; for the barley was in the 


filled with the same he *3 the - | 
llec ime hope that animates the Chris lear and the flax was bolled.’ 


{sions are the earliest notices of flax in the sacred 


These two allu- 


writings. 

An earlier record than this, however, in all 
probability exists in the inscriptions and paint- 
lings on the Egypt ian sepulchres. A very re- 
markable painting has been discove sred in one of 
their grottoes, of which engravings have been 
made; and one of these is now before the writer. 
It represents the labors of agriculturalists among 
}corn and flax. Three persons are pulling flax; 
another is binding it up into bundles, which a 
fifth carries away on his shoulders to the rippler, 
who is clearing the straw of its seed by drawing 
it through an iron comb, precisely as it is done 
at present in some parts of Europe. A heap of 
seed lies near the rippler, and a bundle of cleaned 
straw by his side. 
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If the conclusions which modern antiquarians* 
have arrived at, after patient research and com-| 
parison, be at all correct, this painting probably | 

carries back the history of the cultivation of flax 

to a much earlier period than that of Joseph or 
Moses. Nor is it at all improbable that its uses 
were discovered shortly after the first settlement 
in Egypt of a portion of the dispersed races of 
the plains of Shinar. 

This inference seems reasonable from the na-| 
ture of the case; the wild plant growing luxuri-| 
antly on the banks of the Nile, and the inhabi-| 
tants of that warm climate preferring so light 
and cool a covering, to the heavier fabrics which 
the wool of sheep or goats afforded. For the} 
first idea of its preparation, and appropriation to a 
practical use, we must refer to that same measure | 
of revelation which has dictated to man so many 
of the discoveries of science; and which in the 
inferior animals we recognise under the name of| 
instinct, as teaching the spider to spin and weave, 
and the wasp to manufacture a legitimate article 
of pape a 

In the erection of the tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, (Exodus xxxvi. vy. 8,) it is related that) 
“Every wise hearted man among them that) 
wrought the work of the tabernacle, made ten| 


curtains of fine twined linen, and blue, and pur-| to 


ple and scarlet,” thus showing a further progress 
in the art by dyeing the woven fabric. Afterwards 
when Moses, by Divine command, instituted the 
order of the priesthood, it is stated (Chap. xxxix. 
2—5,) that they made “the holy garments for| 
Aaron. And he made the ephod of gold, and | 
blue and purple and scarlet and fine twined linen 
as the Lord commanded Moses.”’ From these’ 
records it appears that the Israelites carried with 
them out of Egypt, the entire art of the manu- 
facture and coloring of linen fabrics. 

There appears to have been in all countries and 
ages of the world, a preference for linen gar- 
ments for the priesthood ; arising probably from | 
the purity and fineness of its fabric and texture. 
The priests of Isis and Osiris in Egypt were 
clothed in these garments from earliest antiquity +| 

Again in E zekiel’ s prophecy of the return of| 


* Dr. Lepsius, a distinguished Prussian antiquary, | 


asserts many of these sepuchral paintings to be coeval 
withthe great Pyramid; and adds, ** They are as fresh 
and perfect as if finished yesterday. The pictures and | 
sculptures on the walls of the tombs, represent scenes 
in the lives of the deceased persons, whose wealth in 
cattle, fish-boats, servants, &c., is ostentatiously dis- 
play ed before the eyeof the spectator. All this gives 
an insight into private life among the ancient Egypt- 
ians. By the help of these inscriptions I think I could 
make a court calendar of the reign of King Cheops. 
‘¢In some instances I have traced the graves of 
father, son, grandson and even great grandsons; all 
that now remains of the distinguished families, which 
five thousand years ago formed the nobility of the 
land.’ 
t For the following information, and also many sug- 
gestions for further research, I am indebted to an 
anonymous but able and accurate work on the * Arts 


the Divine glory to the temple, and the renewal 
of the sacred ordinances (Chap. xliv. 17, 18, 
19) there appears the same preference for the 
purity of linen vestments. ‘And it shall come 
to pass that when they enter in at the gates of 


‘the inner court, they shall be clothed with linen 


garments; and no wool shall come upon them, 
while they minister at the gates of the inner 
court and within. They shall have linen bonnets 
upon their heads, and shall have linen breeches 
upon their loins; they shall not gird themselves 
with anything that causeth sweat. And when 
they go forth into the outer court they shall put 
off the garments wherein they have ministered, 
and put on other garments. They shall hot sanc- 
tify the people with their garments.’ 

There is another remarkable t testimony to the 
antiquity of the flax culture, and the skill to 
which the ancient Egyptians attained in its manu- 
facture, which from its tangible and unanswera- 
ble character, renders it if possible superior to 


the written evidences alrez udy quoted. For even 


| awainst the sacred records, it may be urged that 


the Hebrew word translated flax, might possibly 
with equal correctness, have been rendered dif: 
ferently. 

And many learned attempts have been made 
prove that the Greek word Beers or Byssus 
which occurs in the historical descriptions of 
Egyptian art, applies more correctly to cotton 
than to flax. Although these arguments have 
been satisfactorily refuted by evidences drawn 
from critical analogies, yet the recent examina- 
tions, by Mr. Bauer and Dr. Ure, of the Mummy 


. cloths of Egypt, have forever set this question at 


rest; and proved that the linen of those ancient 
days was precisely the same article which is 
‘manufactured in our own. 

Owing to the dilapidated and perishing con- 
dition to which the lapse of so many centuries 
'had reduced the fabric, it was for a long time 
impossible to decide whether the cloths were cot- 
ton or linen. A number of scientific men after 
| repeated chemical experiments pronounced that 
‘they were cotton; among the most distinguished 
of whom were Rouelle, of the French Academy 


‘and pastoral life of the Ancients,” published by the 


Harpers, 1845. 

«“ The Egyptian priests use linen garments not only 
externally but for under clothing.”’—S¢. 
Ezekiel. 

‘ Plutarch relates that the priests of Isis wore linen 
on account of its purity, and adds that they were 
buried in their sacred vestments.’ 

Apuleius in his Apologia makes a similar statement. 
“A linen cloth is the purest covering for Divine ob- 
jects. For wool, taken from sheep, was deemed a pro- 
fane attire even according to the early tenets of Orpheus 
and Pythagorus. But flax, that cleanest and best pro- 
duction of the field, is used not only for the inner but 
the outer clothing of the most holy priests of the 
Egyptans; and also for covering sacred objects.” 

Herodotus also in his history of Egypt makes the 
same assertion with re gard to the linen vestments of 
the priests.—See Cary’s Translation. 
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(1750); and Dr. John Forster, who carefully 
examined the specimens in the British Museum; 
and both of whom agreed in this opinion; which 
was afterwards adopted by such men as Porson, 
Young, Heeren, Gesenius, and many others ; with- 
yut examination themselves but referring to the 
evidence of Rouelle and Forster. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the general 
weight of opinion seemed to be in favor of their 
being linen; orat all events that they were com- 
posed indiscriminately of both linen and cotton. 
To this latter opinion, M. Jomard (1811), 
the distinguished coadjutor of Hamilton, in 
his great work on Egypt, lent his high authority ; 
and also Dr. Granville, who published, in 1825, 


a paper on this subject, in the “ Philosophical | 


Transactions” for that year. 

About this latter date, however, a scientific 
gentleman largely engaged in the cotton manu- 
facture, and also a member of the Royal Society, 
James Thompson, commenced a series of ex- 
periments on this subject, the result of which 
he published ten years afterwards, in the Philo- 
sophical} Magazine,t and which have ‘finally 


settled the whole question, by proving incon- | 


testibly that these cloths are all linen. Both 
cotton and flax being vegetable substances, 
no chemical test could be used in the investiga- 
tion, but a more efficient and satisfactory agent 
was found in a powerful achromatic microscope. 
This was superintended by a gentleman named 
Bauer, of Kew, and to him Mr. Thompson for- 
warded above four hundred specimens of mummy 
cloth, which were all subjected to a careful ex- 
amination. The specimens of fibre were each one 
hundredth part of an inch in length, and were 
magnified four hundred times in all dimensions. 
The result was instantaneous and conclusive ; no 
doubt whatever remaining, on placing the texture 
under the glass, of its ultimate elements. The 
flax fibre is a transparent, cane-like, jointed, hol- 
low tube, with a smooth, polished, exterior cylin- 
drical surface. The cotton fibre is a spirally- 
twisted, flattened, and hairy filament, presenting 
innumerable minute edges on the surface. 

Since that time, Dr. Uret has added his testi- 
mony to the same fact, and the question is now 
regarded as entirely settled. Hence we may 
safely appreciate the great extent of the manu- 
facture of linen fabrics in Ancient Egypt, and 


* Dr. Ure says, after a very accurate observation, 
and an elaborate description of the differences of the 
flax and cotton fibre, “ Mummy cloth tried by these 
criteria in the microscope, appears to be composed, 
both in its warp and woof, of yarns of flax, and not of 
cotton. A great variety of the swathing fibres have 
been examined with an excellent achromatic micro- 
scope, and they all evinced the absence of cotton fila- 
ments.”? 

t The whole of this interesting article will repay a 
perusal, for its valuable details of this experiment. It 
may be found in the November number of the Philo- 
sophiecal Magazine for 1834, bound copies of which are 
preserved in all our public libraries. 
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the universality of their consumption for all pur- 
poses of domestic life, as well as for embalment 
of the dead. 
Many articles of clothing and household use, 
shirts, sheets, table-covers, and napkins, made, as 
| in our days, of fine linen, were wrapped around 
the embalmed body, some of which now appear 
| occasionally in a remarkable state of preservation. 
A French traveller, M. Cailland, indulged the 
| fantastic taste of actually making use of a napkin 
found in one of the later tombs, which he had 
| washe: cight times without injury. He relates 
the “feelings of veneration with which he un- 
folded every day this venerable linen, which had 
been woven over 1700 years.” 

Not only however was flax manufactured for 
| domestic consumption in Egypt, but its products 
formed a large and important article of commerce. 
We read that “Solomon had horses brought out 
of Egypt, and linen yarn;” the “king’s merchants 
received the linen yarn at a price.” (2 Chron. 
i. 16.) The Prophet Ezekiel, in enumerating 
the luxuries of ancient Tyre, in his prediction of 
its downfall, says: “ Fine linen with broidered 
work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest 
forth to be thy sail.” (Chap. xxvii. v. 7.) Hero- 
dotus also endeavors to trace some resemblance 
between the ancient Colchians and Egyptians, 
‘from the similar methods they observe in prepar- 
| ing flax and making linen, which differ,” he says, 
“from those employed by any other nations.”’* 

The knowledge of its culture was however by 

no means confined to Egypt, though that place 
appears to have been its native home. It has 
| been seen that the children of Israel, when they 
escaped from Egyptian bondage, earried with them 
|the knowledge and practice of its manufacture. 
| There is curious incidental evidence that the art 
| of its culture and preparation existed in Palestine 
before they arrived there. The two spies which 
Joshua sent out to Jericho, were concealed by 
their frail hostess “upon the roof of the house, 
with the stalks of flax which she had laid in 
order upon the roof” (Josh. ii. 6); to which 
Josephus adds, by way of explanation, that “she 
was drying the bundles.” 

It is evident also that in after times flax was 
industriously cultivated by the Hebrews, and that 
its manufacture was considered a necessary part 
of domestic industry. Witness Solomon's de- 
scription of a virtuous woman and a desirable 
wife; not the less valuable because introduced 
as “the words of King Lemuel, which his mo- 
ther had taught him.” “She taketh wool and 
flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. She 
layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. She maketh fine linen and 
selleth it, and giveth girdles to the merchant.” 
(Proverbs xxxi. 13, 19, 24.) 

Professor Muller, speaking of the ancient Etrus- 
cans, remarks that “flax was grown and manu- 





* Cary’s Translation, Vol. II. 





factured in Southern Etruria from ancient times.” 
Strabo relates that ‘“ Borsippa, a city of Baby- 
lonia, sacred to Apollo and Diana, was a great 
place for the manufacture of linen.” He also 
mentions a manufacture of linen at Emporium, 
Spain. In short, there are among the ancient 
heathen writers abundant allusions to the growth 
and manufacture of flax in all parts of the known 
world, with evidence that linen fabrics were 
ainong the principal articles of clothing. 

By far the most important and circumstantial 
notice of the subject however is in the 19th Book 
of Pliny’s Natural History, a most curious and 
valuable compend of the various theories and 
superstitions of the ancients, as well as of the 
scientific information then possessed. 
quotations from Pliny would form a suitable con- 
clusion to this branch of the subject. 
translation is that of Dr. Philemon Holland, 
published in 1601, and the quaintness of the 
learned doctor’s style will not detract from the 
curious arguments of the author. 
19th book by proposing to treat on agricultural 
subjects, proceeding thus : 

‘* And tobegin first at those that are knowncom- 
modities, and so notorious as that the use thereof 
not only reacheth all over the main and continent, 
but extendeth also to the very seas, and over- 
spreadeth them, what shall we say to Line or 
Fiax, socommonly sowed asit is? Yet may it 
not be ranged either among the fruits of the field 
or herbs of the garden. But what region, I pray 
you, or what part ofthe earth is without it? And 


what isthere so necessary for this life of ours in 


all respects? Again, is there anything in the 


whole world more wonderful and miraculous than | 


that there should be an herb found of this virtue 


and propertie, as to bring Egypt and Italie together? | 


inasmuch as Galerius, Lord Deputie in Egypt, was 
known to set saile from the firth of Messina, in 
the straights of Sicilie, and in seven daies to ar- 
rive in Alexandria, by meansof said hearbe.”’ 
the audacious boldness of this world, so rash. so 
full of sin and wickedness, that man should sow 
and cherish any such thing as might receive and 


swallow the winds, storms, and tempests as if the | 


float and tide alone were 
so proud acreature.”’ 


not sufficient to carrie 


After inveighing against the use of linen for | 


sail-cloth, as a practice which “only sets us more 
furward on our death and hastens our end,” and 
against the first inventor of this means of navi- 
gation, “as one who could not be content that 
a man should die upon the land, but he must 
perish by the sea to feed haddocks there without 
the honor of sepulture,” he proceeds to 
account of the growth of the flax plant, and the 
means of preparing it in the different countries 


“0, | 


give an | 
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| to what she felt to be the call of the 


| heart. 


these descriptions will be noticed in an after part 
of this essay, when treating of the details of the 
culture and manufacture of flax. 

Enough has at present been adduced to prove 
the universality of this branch of industry in 
ancient times, and its intimate connection with 


| the progress of commercial and agricultural pros- 


perity. ALPHA. 


To be continued. 


A Testimony of Tottenham Monthly Meeting, 
concerning SusANNAH Braa, deceased. 


This our dear friend was the daughter of 
Thomas and Mary Horne, and was born at Bank- 


| side, in the Borough of Southwark, in the Third 
. } . 
A few | 


month, 1767. 

Of her early life, and of those awakenings to 
the eternal interests of her soul with which she 
was favored, we have very little to record. It 
was in the year 1793, that she, with her parents, 


| became members of this Meeting, previously to 
He opens the 


which time there appeared to be a marked change 


|in her character and conduct; and in the follow- 
| ing year she first came forth in the ministry. In 


surrendering herself to this service, she yielded 
Lord, in 
much singleness of purpose and dedication of 
Karly after her gift in the ministry was 
acknowledged by this Meeting, she felt it right 
to pay a religious visit to the families of Friends 
of Horsleydown Monthly Meetin 


or 


from which 


| Meeting she had been recommended to us; and 


afterwards to those of several other Meetings 
of this Quarterly Meeting. This service was 
performed in company with our friend Thomas 
Scattergood, of Philadelphia. His judicious 
counsel and tender Christian sympathy, his watch- 
fulness of conduct, and the travail of his spirit 
for the prosperity of the Truth, were blessed to 
her, as they were to many others. And the re- 
membrance of them at this day is fresh and pre- 
cious to some amongst us. 

The providential allotment in life of our dear 
friend, of whom we are concerned to bear testi- 
mony, was one which placed within her reach the 
enjoyment, in a large degree, of the comforts of 
domestic life, and even of its indulgences ; and 
to the pleasure with which these can be partaken 
of, she was no stranger. But, through a course 
of many years, she was enabled, in love to God, 
and in simple dedication to his service, which she 
felt to be the great duty of life, to leave these 
things, and the enjoyments of the family circle. 
She travelled extensively, visiting Friends in all 
parts of this nation, and in Ireland :—laboring 


of the world, remarking that “no plant cometh | in the work of the ministry to the satisfaction of 


up sooner or thriveth faster than this flax.” 


He 


her friends at home, and to the comfort and edi- 


describes minutely its cultivation in Italy, Gaul, | fication of those among whom she went. 


Spain, Egypt, and other places, including Flan- 
ders and Holland, which even in his day had 
made great progress in the knowledge of this 
manufacture, which afterwards formed so import- 
ant an element in their prosperity. 


Many of 


| 


In the course of her Christian labors, she 
communicated to this Meeting a concern which she 
had felt for some years, to pay a religious v isit to 
Friends in America: this serious prospect was 
encouraged and united with by her friends. She 
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was absent about 
with a peaceful and relieved mind in the year 
1813, having travelled and labored diligently 

the different parts of that Continent where 
Friends were settled, to their cordial acceptance, 


three years, returning to us 


and the strengthening of their faith. It was her 
priv ilege, throughout this engagement, to partake 
of both sympathy and stre nath, through the com- 
panionship of a faithful el ler in the Church, our 
friend Mary Allinson, of Burlington, with whom 
she maintained an uninterrupted friendship and 
communication until within two days of her de- 
cease. 

In the year 1819, Susannah Horne was mar- 
ried to our late valued friend Thomas Bigg, of 
Swansea, an approved minister among Friends. 


She was to him a faithful companion and help- 


meet, extending a kind, judicious and conscien- 
tious care to his six children, with whom he had 
been left a widower. 
cerned to walk in the Christian's path among 
their friends and neighbors, and to uphold the 
testimonies of our religious Society 
town, and at Bristol and Reading, where they 
afterwards resided. 

Soon after the death of her husband, which oe- 
curred in the year 1838, our dear friend returned 
to Tottenham, and thus became again a member 
of this Meeting, where she resided the remainder | 
of her life. Her services in the ministry amongst | 
us were acceptable, persuasive, and lively, in love 
inviting all to come and partake of those bless- 
ings, which*she had largely experienced. The 
evening of her day was tranquil and peaceful. 
She 
her Lord when in the vigor of life, and now, in 
her quiet retirement, was still a preacher of 
righteousness in life and conversation. 

{In the Fourth month, 1844, she had a slight 
seizure of an apoplectic character, from which she 
never fully recovered : it left very little power of 

ecupation, and entirely disabled her from w: % 
ing alone ; yet the mind continued remarkab!] 
bright, and a portion of health being restore: i. 
she was able occasion: ally toe njoy the socie ty of 
her friends in her own dwe ling, t to which she 
was now eel confined: many of them can 
bear witness to the sweetness and cheerfulness of 
this period, She was often heard, 
pouring forth her prayers and praises. 
this long seclusion she was not exempt from trials 
varied in their nature; she was enabled to bear 
them in a submissive, 


private, 


unmurmuring spirit,’ re- 
counting at times her many mercies, and express- 
ing her thankfulness that a quiet habitation was 
allotted her among those whom she had long 
loved. She often expressed her concern for her 


poor neighbors, and libera lly contributed to their | 
hecessities, a practice to which she had been long | 


habituated, and of which some of us can testify, 
as having prevailed in the earlier part of her life. 

She manifested a live ly interest in the joys and 
sorrows of her friends ; and in the peace and | 
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harmony of the Church, as well as in its trials 
and sufferings. And she was often engaged, 
when her friends were assembled for the purpose 
|of Divine worship, as well as at other times, to 
draw near in spirit to the Father of mercies. 

Towards the latter part of last year her weak- 
ness increased, and she was much overpowered at 
times by illness, which prevented her being able 
\to converse much. On sitting up for a short 
| time, she said, “I believe the work is now ac- 
|complished.” And after some time spent in 
silence, the 14th chapter of John was read to her: 
it seemed to afford her great consolation, her 
countenance indicating that she was possessed of 
that peace which passeth understanding. At 
| another time, when disposed to take a little sle P 
she raised her voice and said, “‘ What a mercy to 
have peace of mind—perfect peace!’ On being 
asked by her faithful attendant if she were in 
pain, she replied, “ Oh no! I have no pain; I 
;am mercifully dealt with. Thou must pray with 
me, that patience may be granted to the end. I 
desire that the Divine will may be done. Tell 
my dear children, that I reme mber them all i 
love.’ At another time, “‘ What a favor to be 
made sensible of the great mercy of redeeming 
| love! 1 am ready, I hope, to lie down in rest 

land peace in the ever-blessed Redeemer, and in 
‘love to all the world. I feel no condemnation 
| be fore the righte “ous Judge, the everlasting arms 
| are underneath.’ 

On being asked, in the evening previous to 
her decease, if she would like the usual portion 
of Scripture read to her, she willingly assented, 
and listened with attention: it seemed to yield 
her comfort. She remained for some time very 
quiet, breathed more easily, and was heard with 
a low voice to re pe at sever al passage Ss of Serip- 
ture. Her last words were, “ Blesssed be his 
|holy name.” She sank so gradually into a sweet 
sleep, that the time when she drew her last 
breath was scarcely perceptible. 

She died on the 2d of Twelfth month, 1852, 
'and was buried at Winchmore Hill, on the 10th 
of the same, being nearly 86 years of age, a min- 
ister upwards of 58 years. 





The following article, extracted from the New 
York Tribune of the Ist inst. 


, furnishes a strik- 
ing illustration of the folly of military preparations, 


without looking deeper into the subject than the 
The safety from 
| hostile aggression, which the writer attributes to 


| operation of natural causes. 


| our facilities for military defence, might, perhaps, 
| be more philosophically deduced from the reflee- 
tion that foreign nations may easily derive much 
greater profits from the rich and varied commerce 
‘of the United States, than they possibly can from 
military encroachment. While the Editor of the 

Review fully assents to the absurdity of the maxim 
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which stands at the head of the following essay, | the class who undertake it, technically, and find 


he must deprecate military preparations more de- 
cidedly because of the anti-Christian spirit which 


they unavoidably nourish, than on account of their | ; 


political absurdity. While Christians generally 
agree that the prophecy of Isaiah must eventually 
be fulfilled, that nation shall not lift up sword 


against nation, nor the people learn war any more; 


most of them seem to forget that this happy | 


period must be introduced by the religion which 


' . . 
the Prince of peace came into the world to es- 


tablish and maintain; and that this religion, if| 


embraced in its spirit and fulness, is as capable 
of producing its final effect now, as it will be at 
any future day. Military preparation, as well as 
military action, nourishes a spirit antagonistic to 
that which breathes peace on earth and good will 
to men ; and thus tends to retard the advance of 
the time which the evangelical prophet so graphi- 
cally describes, and which the professors of the 
Christian name universally regard as a consum- 
mation devoutly to be hoped. 
IN PEACE PREPARE FOR WAR. 

There is no sort of disquisition which enkindles 
a more facile enthusiasm than that relating to 
military power and prowess. In this spirit, a 
writer cited in the columns of a cotemporary 
dwells on the prospects and duties of the Ameri- 
can Republic, and proclaims the sum of wisdom 
for this Government to consist in building a steam 
navy. “In every naval contest henceforth,” 
says this oracle, “there will be few, if any, regu- 
lar old-fashioned actions between fleets, and con- 
sequently, hardly any use for line of battle-ships. 
The nation that has the fastest steamers, the best 
guns, and the smartest and best men will be the 
victor. It is the imperative duty of our Govern- 
ment to prepare in time of peace for war. This 
it can do economically, and to the benefit of the 
nation, by clearing off the unserviceable stuff in 
the navy, now a source of continual expense, and 
building up a steam marine force to be always 
actively and usefully employed in visiting every 
part of the globe.” 

The sum and substance of all this is an 
apothegm, current in the American journals, now, 
as formerly, and especially in Democratic papers, 
“In peace prepare for war.” That seemsa nice 
saying: to prepare for an emergency, and an- 
nounce it, would be simply to utter a truism. 
But we must look more deeply into this matter 
before approving of it. We must take into con- 
sideration our geographical, political, and inter- 
national conditions, and look if they are such that 
war is inevitable, and its habitual recurrence the 
normal condition of this country. We must look 
to the influences of war preparations on the minds, 
motives, and actions of the whole people, and on 


| 


|of the citizens. 








| whether such preparations are compatible with 
the principles of our Government and the welfare 
We should look, too, to the 
if preparations for war secure peace, or lead in- 
evitably to war. If all these inquiries 


fact 


can be 


| answered satisfactorily, proving the economy of 


such belligerent preparations, by all means in- 
crease the army and navy; if not, not. Now, 
let us inquire into these matters a little in detail, 
and dispassionately with a view to arrive ata 


| definite conclusion, in regard to a question which 


is of colossal proportions for weal or woe ; which, 
as itis resolved one way or the other, may throw 
us back on barbarism, or advance us with electric 


| rapidity to a degree of civilization such as pro- 


phecy from the depths of its heart has yearned 
for, but which, thus far, has been retarded by the 
chronic retroaction of wars. 

If our Government prepare for war, it must 
make preparations for a great war. What the 
Duke of Wellington said of England, that sh 
could not undertake a little war, is equally true 
with respect to this country. America, therefore, 
cannot play a Lilliputian game of havoc. Since 
the wars of the Titans, nothing probably would 
match the thunders which her genius bent on 
destruction would evoke. Colt’s arms would be 
but the opening wedge of the spirit of materialized 
wrath which she would hurl into the arena of de- 
vastation, and a guillotine worked by steam would 
be active mercy compared with the trenchant and 
blasting furies which she would let loose. Mr. 
Macaulay, in the History of England, relates 
with a glow which quite explains any lower de “pth 
of flunkeyism in an ordinary English mind, that 
the great families of England have all been 
founded on military service; which we can readily 
believe, seeing that that dirty refuse of m: audlin 
cheese-mongering Aldermen, a knighthood, was 
recently offered to one of the greatest men of 
England, Stevenson, and as recently refused. 
But it is remarkable, that notwithstanding great- 
ness has so descended on purely military service 
in England, families being ennobled by contract, 
—such military titles have not increased the 
strength of military arms. The weapons which 
make the soldier formidable, and, in fact, create 
the trade or order, come from the brains of ple- 
bians ; and, remarkable to say, plebian America, 
which cannot show a single noble title, now sup- 
plies the patterns of the most terrible arms of 
offence. We mention this fact in proof of our 
position, that in the event of war, the most 
frightful media of extermination would come from 
Democratic and not Aristocratic inventions. If 
it be right to prepare for war then, we should 
leave nothing for a contingency ; we should not 
wait till the enemy hovers on our coasts, but be 
up and doing. 

Now it is utterly impossible for a nation to be 
bent on war and peace at the same time : it can- 
not hate and love in thesame breath. If we are 
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to prepare for war, let us set about it. 


Let all 


the inventive genius of the country be immedi- 


ately applied to the works of destruction. Let 
the American Institute and Franklin Institute 
turn their exhibitions into displays of weapons, 
projectiles and e xplosive agents, into models of | 
ships, flotillas and forts, and all the munitions of | 
havoc. Let experimental vessels, steam or what 
not, be built and manned, and if sailors cannot 
be found, let us have a press-gang, for there is 
no use in mincing matters when dangers press. 
Let us have for the land service about three hun- 
dred thousand men, and if they cannot be found 
by enlistment, let conscription fill the ranks. Let 
military academies be built in the West, South 
and on the Pacific. Then we shall be prepared for 
war—that is to say, for a big war, and none other | 
can we be engaged in. 

The institution of such an army and navy 
would cost some three or five hundred millions a 
year, and of course our ability to produce, and 
to trade with the rest of the world, would be re- | 
duced to the same extent: added to this the 
frenzied democratic genius employed in making 





weapons and missiles would be abstracted from 
the material economies of the fireside, the 
field and the workshop, and there would be a para- | 
lysis in the onward march of ingenious substi- 
tutes for manual labor. Having become poorer | 
by these means, the reasons which Europe has 
for keeping at peace with us, would be propor- 
tionately diminished. Manchester and Birming- 
ham would not be in an orgasm of delight to 
greet the American Minister ; the peace-steamers 
between the countries would want their accus- 
tomed freight and passengers, and not even 
Government grants would save most of them 
from being laid up. Interest having ceased to 
bind England and America together—and what | 
applies to England, will answer with greater or | 
less furce for other European States—misunder- 
standing, dissatisfaction, crimination, recrimina- 
tion, non-intercourse, and war—the big war— 
would follow. Then where should we be? Of 
eourse we should have at least our share of vic- 
tories. Heroes would nail their 
flags to the mast, and come out with their right- 
red hands glowing with triumph. Canadian 
armies would be cowed or conquered, and the 
American eagle would scream with delight. In 
the meanwhile, national bankruptcy would follow, 
and purely intellectual service would be gauged. 
Let the people be turned into rabble by war, and 
they soon become through stupidity fit fgod for 
powder. 

Is this an overdrawn statement? No. We 
have carried out the logic of the theme to its in- 
evitable conclusions. We have painted the ne- 
cessary barbarisms of retroaction growing out of 
war; we have shown what the ‘apothe; em “in 
peace prepare for war” leads to now. 

We do not need steamers, with the oriental 
despotisms of the quarter deck: we do not need 





now obscure, 





|more Decaturs and Bainbridges. 


g|smaller the people. 


| for the last forty years 


REVIEW. 


an army with the tender mercies of the barrack 
room ; we do not need either means of offense or 
defense. We are already defended against at- 
tack. New York or any other of our harbors 
could be engineered in a few days into inacces- 
sibility as regards a foreign foe. Against an 
army landed even, we could hurl, by means of 
our railroads, five hundred thousand men used to 
trigger-pulling or artillery practice. As for 
foreign seas, we have already shown that our 
means are ample, and would be so if we had no 
navy. Commerce needs no protection. It pro- 
tects itself. If it were necessary to put down 
Malay pirates, an extemporized expedition un- 
dertaken by merchants would do it quite as well 
as the navy. If it were necessary to combat 
Austria in the Mediterranean, the merchant ser- 
vice would, at a moment’s warning, give us afew 
The more a 
Government is doing for a people, the less they 
do for themselves. The more expensive the 
Government, the more barbarous the masses. 
The greater the politicians of a country, the 
Peace will not come with 
preparations for war, but war will. The man 
who carries arms is he who uses them. So is it 
with nations. We must learn a new philosophy 
not to be found in Plutarch, or Tacitus, or Ma- 
eaulay, but only in the study of our own history, 
In that varie d, not im- 
maculate, but yet most instructive record, we can 
learn that every act of abstinence from the means 
of aggression, has secured, to the same extent, 


the resources of repose and prosperity. In 


| Peace, prepare for—Peace.—N. Y. Tribune. 





From the Sunday School Union, 
THERE’S WORK ENOUGH TO DO. 


The blackbird early leaves its rest 
To meet the smiling morn, 

And gather fragments for its nest 
From —t wood, and lawn. 

The busy bee, that wings its way 
*Mid sweets of varied hue, 

At every flower would seem to say— 
** There’s work enough to do.” 


The cowslip and the spreading vine, 
The daisy in the grass, 

The snowdrop and the eglantine, 
Preach sermons as we pass. 

The ant within its cavern deep, 
Would bid us labor too, 

And writes upon its tiny heap— 
“ There’s work enough to do.” 


The planets, at their Maker’s will, 
Move onward in their cars, 

For Nature’s wheel is »ever still— 
Progressive as the stars! 

The ijeaves that flutter in the air, 
And summer breezes woo, 

One solemn truth to man declare— 
© There’s work enough to do.’’ 


Who then can sleep, whenall around 
Is active, fresh, and free ? 

Shall man—creation’s lord—be found 
Less busy than the bee? 


FRIENDS’ 


Our courts and alleys are the field, 
If men would search them through, 
That best, the sweets of labor yield, 
And “ work enough to do!’ 


To have a heart for those who weep, 
The sottish drunkard win, 

To rescue all the children deep 
Tn ignorance and sin, 

To helpthe poor, the hungry feed, 
Togive him coat and shoe, 

To see that all can write and read— 
Is “ work enoughto do.’ 


The time is short—the world is wide, 
And much has to be done ; 

This wondrous earth, and all its pride, 
Will vanish with the sun! 

The moments fly on lightning’s wings, 
And life’s uncertain too: 

We’ve none to waste on foolish things— 
‘6 There’s work enough to do.” 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 

Forercn InteLiicence.—By the arrival of the 
steamship Baltic, at New York on the 3d, and of 
the Arabia, on the 6th inst., Liverpool dates have 
been received tothe 2Ist and 24th ult. respectively. 

The Lady Franklin, which arrived at Queens- 
town on the 13th ult. from Akyab, reports having 
felta heavy shock of an earthq uake on the 11th of 
the 8th month, in lat. 17 N., len. 27 W. 

EncLanp.—The cholera continued to prevail in 
the large cities and seaports. The mortality at 


NewCastle-upon-Tyne averaged 100 daily. 

A number a senior medical students had been 
from the 
physicians at NewCastle. 


University of Edinburg to assist the 
The government had 
ordered that the more crowded intra-mural burial 
grounds should be c slosed. 

A public meeting had been held at Sheffield for 
the purpose of considering the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of the Eastern question, and memorial- 
izing the British Government, urging ‘to take 
prompt measures to cause the immediate @¥acua- 
tion by Russia of the Danubian Principalities, and 
to prevent Russia from again outraging justice and 
international law by the fore “ib le warlike oce upa- 
tion of the Turkish territory.” The memorial was 
adopted unanimously. 

Strikes among the workmen continued through- 
out England. 

John B. Gou 
Liverpool. 

Flour had advanced in price. 
lower and cotton depressed. 

The Gazette contains a notification that 


sent 


it 
il 


gh was lecturing on temperance at 


TI 


1e funds were 


al! 


“li S$ > » Convention for settlement of out- | _ - . 
claims under the Convention for settlement of out | nia, stating that three of his deputies were on the 


standing claims between the United States and 
England, must be lodged with the Commissioners, 
not later than the 15th of 3d month next, or, finally, 
before the 15th of 6th month 1854 ; otherwise they 
will be considered null. 

Spain —The propriety of deposing the Queen 
wi . freely discussed in private political circles. 

A despate h from M: id of the 19th ult., an- 


| claiméd as a fugitive slave by John Keith. 


nounces the downfall of the Lersunde Ministry. | 


M. Sartorius is named as Minister of the Interior, 

and President of the new Cabinet. 
Hottanp.—The partial report of the harvest 

shows that it is only an average one, although the 


uneasiness caused lately on the subject appears to 


have been somewhat exaggerated. 


REVIEW. 


A decree of the King of Holland, dated the 16th, 
and published in the Staats Courant, reduces to a 
mere nominal figure the import duties on corn 
tatoes, shell fruit, and other provisions. 

Iraty.—A letter from Milan, in the Corriere 
Mercantile of Genoa, states that the rigors of the 
state of seige continue unabated, notwithstanding 
the late proclamation purporting to mitigate it. 


Do- 
» po 


Russia ano Turkey.—The question of peace or 
war between these countries still continues doubt- 
ful. A general belief prevailed at Constantinople 
that the Sultan would make no farther concessions 
either to Russia or to the four Powers. 

It is stated that the Ministers of France and 
England at Constantinople have been instructed 
to press upon the Sultan the acceptaoce of the 
Vienna note. 

Great excitement prevails at Constantinople, and 
late advices state that a petition was in circulation 
and had obtained a large number of signatures, 
calling upon Ministers either to make war or to 
conclude an honorable peace. 

It now appears certain that the Russians are 
preparing to pass the winter in the principalities 


Cui1na.—Advices from Shanghai to 7th month 
lith have been received. The insuree were 
marching in large ferce west and north, and have 
taken one or two eities in those directions. No 
important advantage has been obtained, either b ry 
the Imperialists or the insurgents. 

Insurrections were taking place in nearly all 
the renee south of the Yellow River, and the 
downfall of the old dynasty has almost ceased to 
be doubtful. 


Domestic.—R. C. Schenck, U. 8. Minister to 
Brazil, has cone Audedaeine ral elas of friendship 
and commerce with the Argentine Confederation, 
including fully and forever, the free navigation of 
the River Platte, with its aftluents, the Parana and 
Urugua. The English and French Ministers had 
obtained similar advantages 

The yellow fever, as an epidemic, 
at New Orlea “ans and the citizens are 
their homes. Mobile is still sickly 

A very destructive conflagration occurred at 
Buffalo on the morning of the 5th inst. Some four 
or five acres of ground were burnt over, contain- 
ing over one hundred buildings. The loss, how- 
ever, is estimated at only about ¥30,000, many of 
the buildings being of wood, and of little value. 


nts 


has ceased 


returning 


W asHineton, October 4. 
The Secretary of the Department of the Interior, 
yesterday, received a letter from Col. Wynkoop, 
the Marshal of the Eastern Disirict of Pe nnsylva- 


point of being arrested on a State warrant, charg- 
ing them with riotous and illegal conduct in the 
execution of a wartant from Justice Grier, of the 
U. States Supreme Court, for the arrest of a negro 
J of Vir- 
ginia. The Marshal asks authority to employ 
counsel and incur the necessary expenses for de- 
fending the suit. 

The Secretary immediately replied by Telegraph, 
directing him to lose no time in consulting the 
District Attorney and taking any measures for de- 
fence he might deem necessary, assuring him 
that the Department and the whole Government 
are determined, at all hazards, and at any cost, to 
carry out the provisions of the fugitive slave law 





